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CHAPTER XIII 
ANIMAL LORE 


T has often been remarked that to the ‘ primitive mind’, as to 
Saint Francis, animals no less than inanimate objects appear 
endowed with faculties which, if not identical with those of 

man, are at least not appreciably inferior to his. So far as the 
higher animals are concerned, such a view cannot even be called 
essentially faulty ; it is on the contrary well known that suth 
animals often enough show greater insight in solving a problem 
connected with their own safety and well-being than does man. 
Yet it would be futile to derive all folk-belief about animals or 
animal lore from such facts, which can obviously cover at most 
only a fairly small portion of the total amount of the beliefs in 
question. The rest is to be explained, as usual, by an un- 
warranted extension of observed facts into a domain to which 
they do not belong: to put it in a word, by false analogy, by 
false logic. 

One of the most common assumptions is that animals are able 
to foresee approaching dangers. The rats credited with leaving 
a vessel about to sink constitute a familiar example. The story 
of the storks of Aquileia which left their nests a short time 
before the city was taken and burned by the Huns, is another, 
finding a close parallel in the modern superstition which assumes 
that when storks and swallows leave their nests on a house it is a 
sign that the house in question will soon burn down. The raven 
which in an Icelandic tale warns a young girl of an approaching 
disaster and thus saves her ? belongs to the same category. The 
number of warning animals in universal folk-lore is extremely 
large, and in most cases the prophetic qualities ascribed to the 
animal are clearly seen to be at the basis of the stories. Then 
again there is the no less numerous class of tales relating how an 
animal guided either a human being, as in the case of Aristomenes' 
fox and the animal of Sindbad's Voyage, or a whole army, as in 
various Ancient Italic legends and the bird lending Charlemagne 
on the right road when he undertook his fabulous crusade to the 
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Holy Land. At all events, it would be extremely hazardous to 
advance, without further details, a theory concerning a primitive 
totemism * to explain such tales. The animal in this class of 
stories is simply a trustworthy guide; and it would be difficult to 
deny that under certain circumstances an animal would not 
indeed be such a guide. This comes out even more clearly in the 
many stories relating how an animal indicated a ford across a 
river to a beaten and pursued army, legends such as the one at the 
base of the foundation of Frankfort. i 

A first extension of this set of beliefs, most of them not yet far 
removed from accurate observation, may be seen in the assump- 
tion that animals are able to see ghosts and spectres that remain 
invisible to man. The animals of most frequent occurrence in 
tales of this type are, for obvious reasons, horses and dogs. The 
former will refuse to go on when beholding an apparition, the 
latter will howl on seeing it pass. Thus in the Odyssey (XVI. 
160 sqq.) the dogs see Athena, who remains invisible to Tele- 
machus, and in the Old Testament Balaam's ass is quicker to 
recognize Jahveh (in the extant text of course an ' angel") than 
his master, learned prophet and magician though he was. The 
current notion that the howling of dogs signifies an approaching 
death is à natural outgrowth of this belief, the howling being 
evidently occasioned by the apparition of Death itself, invisible 
to man but quite visible to animals. 

Totemic beliefs have also been invoked for the purpose of 
explaining the vast group of stories relating how the hero or, ina 
few cases, the heroine, was suckled by an animal or animals. 
The antiquity of the group admits of no doubt, and it goes un- 
 questionably back into prehistoric times. Yet again it must 
be emphasized that, unless further details are available, such an 
hypothesis is far from plausible. ' Totemism, as is well known, 
means chiefly belief in a descent of a certain human group from 
an animal ancestor. From this it follows that the hero must 
play some genealogical róle, must have descendants, real or 
hypothetical ones, or else his animal antecedents remain a blind 
motive. Further, the animal should really be his father or 
mother, not merely his foster-father or nurse. Thesetwo premisses 
admitted, one realizes at once that the majority of such stories 
- ‚can at best be analogical formations. A totemic idea does seem 
indeed to be at the bottom of the story of Romulus and Remus. 
- For whilst it is true that neither of the Roman twins left offspring, 
yet they may be (and doubtless were) regarded as the common 
ancestors of the whole Roman nation, which was thus, by a bold 
construction, derived from a /wpa. In the second place, it is 
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practically certain that their mother, before she became a Vestal, 
was Silvia, the she-wolf. Yet such cases are after all rare, and 
details pointing in the direction of Totemism are as a rule absent. 
“ What must be borne in mind is, of course, first the powerful rôle, . 
‚of analogy ; once such a tale had been launched successfully, the 
imitations would soon grow like mushrooms, and a considerable 
portion of all extant tales of this group are most probably second- 
ary derivations. Yet even to explain the original root, Totemism 
is as a rule not absolutely necessary. There are a number of 
reasons why a hero should have been said to have been suckled 
by a she-wolf or a she-bear, or a lioness. The most important of 
them is naturally the assumption that such milk cannot but have 
had a certain influence upon his physical and warlike qualities. 
The same observation holds true, I believe, for the motive of the 
animal father as occurring in the fairy tale of Bear's Son referred 
to in the first chapter of this book. 7 

Tales about the thievish animal whose misdeed is discovered 
only after the death penalty has been inflicted upon an innocent 
person are not at all uncommon.  Sincein practically all of these 
stories the guilty animal is a bird, as a rule a jackdaw, it is clear 
that such stories have for their base an observation of zoological 
facts. A good number of them may be suspected of being merely 
the different variants of a migratory legend which would deserve 
a good monograph. 

The story made famous by Schiller's poem on the Cranes of 
Ibykus is also a migratory legend. It is characteristic, at all 
events, that there exist versions in which the guilt of the murderer 
is brought to light, not by animals, but by the sun.* 

Animals in particular are apt to manifest the divine power of 
saints and holy men.5 Not only do they feed them occasionally 
and upon divine command—a number of the Mediaeval legends 
are but replicas of Old Testament ones—but they are driven out 
of a given place by a saint, either at the request of the inhabitants 
or simply because they would disturb him in his devotional exer- 
cises, The snakes of Saint Patrick and the frogs of the village of 
Schwante, in Brandenburg, condemned to be mute, are cases in . 
point. Nor is the type Christian or even Jewish. On the con- 
trary, Diodorus Siculus and the Latin compiler Solinus gravely tell 
us that the crickets of Rhegium were mute (and mayhap still 
are) because they had disturbed Herakles in his sleep and were 
rudely told by him to keep still henceforth.* 

In still another type the holy man, somewhat in imitation of 
Orpheus, bends even wild animals to his command, and the wolf 
or bear that has imprudently destroyed the saint's horse or 
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donkey is compelled to draw the.saint's vehicle. The hagio-: 
graphic character of such legends is of course obvious, yet it 
would be an error in method for this reason to exclude this group 
of tales. from the domain of folk-lore to which they properly 
belong. 
The existence side by side of two currents, the learned tra- 
dition and genuine folk-belief, is clearly visible throughout the 
domain of animal lore. The study of zoology is not precisely 
modern in the strict sense of the word. Aristotle, Pliny, the 
compiler Aelian, or rather his lost sources, all are genuine pre- 
cursors of scientific zoologists, although a good deal of their 
material must now be regarded as belonging to the realm of fable. 
"When in the Middle Ages scientific pursuits had practically stopped, 
the various compilers were content with the copying of the facts 
assembled in Classical and Late Antiquity, hence the Phystologus 
and the various bestiaries in the vernacular tongues of Europe." 
These compilations in their turn were not without influence on 
living popular belief, chiefly owing to the allegorical method 
employed by the Mediaeval clergy anxious to draw moral lessons 
from any material that presented itself to their purview. Thus 
‚even fabulous beasts such as the unicorn ? and the phoenix ? are 
quite as much at home in popular tradition as they were in the 
bestiaries of the learned. The former penetrated into the fairy- 
tale type of the Brave Tailor, and it is to be suspected that the 
Golden Bird of another type is nothing but a reminiscence of the 
__ ancient phoenix, itself a personification of the sun. 

Yet even about, very real animals, the bestiaries, following the 
ancient compilations, told many strange stories which did not 
remain the property of the clerks but penetrated among the folk 
and are reflected to this day in many popular sayings, proverbs 
and similes.!? As an illustration one might quote the fables of 
the she-bear licking her young ones into their proper shape, of 
the ostrich hiding his head in the sand, of the swan's song, of the 
weeping crocodile, and of the basilisk's eye. A number of such 
tales in Herodotus testify to the antiquity of the genre, which was 
well known in Ancient India where we hear of the destruction of 
the crab by its young, of the silkworm by its own coils, of the. 
rising of the spider from its destroyed web to a new home 
(life), etc. ... 

Quite apart from this learned heritage taken over by the 
Mediaeval and modern worlds from classical antiquity, a large 
number of animal forms have a cluster of folk-traditions attached 
tothem. Norisit always very easy to determine whether a given 
belief is indigenous in Western, Central or Northérn Europe or 
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whether it is ultimately likewise due to the influence of the class- 
ical tradition, This is particularly the case when a given modern 
_ superstition is encountered in the pages of Aristotle or Pliny. 
' Are we to say, for example, that the uncanny reputation attached . 
to the owl arose independently in Celtic and Teutonic Europe, or 
that it was taken over by the Celts and Teutons, during the Middle ` 
Ages, from the books of the ancients, among whom the bird in 
question had much the same reputation? The question cannot 
be answered off-hand, and a number of other factors must be 
taken into consideration. Take for example the common super- 
stition about the ill-luck produced by peacock feathers, a super- 
stition known as early as classical antiquity. We know the 
peacock to have come to Europe from India in post-Homeric 
times, and it is clear therefore that the belief in the peculiar quality 
of peacock feathers must have originated in India or at all events 
in the Orient. We may say the same of the apotropaeic qualities 
of the rooster : 

The cock, that is the trumpet to the morn, 

Doth with his lofty and shrill-sounding throat 

Awake the god of day, and at his warning, 

Whether in sea or fire, in earth or air, 

Th' extravagant and erring spirit hies 

To his confine. 
The bird is, relatively speaking, a new-comer in Europe: his lore 
no doubt accompanied him in his migration from Orient to Occi- 
dent. Says the Bundehesh (XIX. 33): “ The cock is created in 
opposition to demons and wizards, co-operating with the dog." 
The vast body of folk-lore attached to the domestic cat cannot 
be older than the cat itself, which, outside of Egypt, appears to 
have been unknown in ancient Europe and the Mediterranean 
countries. Again, the possibility of transpositions must be taken 
into consideration. It has been remarked repeatedly that a 
number of fox stories are attached to the jackal in India, a suffi- 
cient proof that such a transfer must have taken place, no matter 
whether one concedes the right of priority to Europe or to India. 
A similar transposition is noticeable in a certain story relating 
how a snake-charmer came to grief in his task of exorcising snakes 
so that they might rush into a burning fire and thus perish and rid 
the neighbourhood. At the end a white snake appears which 
kills the exorciser. In a limited number of variants the animals 
are no longer snakes but weasels. It is virtually certain that the 
snakes may claim the priority, not only on account of the greater 
number of variants and their geographical distribution, but also 
because the whole tale is undoubtedly of Indian origin and 
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derived from the well-known story of Indra's sacrifice of the naga 
snakes.! NO" 

Another important factor is the geographical distribution of 
a given animal Thus the entire body of folk-lore clustering 
around the figure of the lion is originally foreign to Europe for the 
simple reason that this animal had disappeared from that con- 
tinent as early as the heroic age of Greece. The conspicuous róle 
of the lion in legends and coats-of-arms is therefore ultimately of 
learned origin and penetrated among the people during the Middle 
Ages, so that finally the generosity, courage and intelligence of 
. the lion came to be familiar facts even to people who had never 
seen one in actual life. 

Again, some Alsatian folklorists mention the custom of sus- 
pending bats on branches of trees to drive the locusts away. 
One wonders how on earth locusts could ever have become 
such a plague in a province of France as to require such drastic 
measures. The matter becomes clear if we read in the Cosmo- 
graphy of the Arabic compiler Kazwini: 


If a bat is suspended on a village tree the locusts vill pass over the 
village without stopping. 


Sinceneither Pliny nor anyone of the Mediaeval compilers mentions 
this curious bit of animal lore, we are evidently dealing with an 
Oriental importation; for it is chiefly in the Orient (and North 
Africa) that locusts are apt to become a terror to the peasant and 
. that bats are known as their most dreaded enemies, 

A part of animal lore, though in reality but a chapterina ' 
far larger set of beliefs and superstitions, is the well-known fear 
that naming a certain dangerous or noxious animal will inevit- 
ably attract it, for which reason that name is avoided as mucli 
as possible, being as a rule replaced by a synonym or a cir- 
cumlocution.? Thus in large parts of Central Europe and 
Scandinavia the wolf is not called by its real name, but referred 
to as the ' Silent One’ or the ' Wood-runner'. Silvia, the forest- 
woman, was undoubtedly the Old Latin circumlocution for Jua, 
hence the name of the mother of the Roman twins. If the 
Teutonic word for ‘bear’ differs from the Latin, whilst the 
Russian means, literally, * honey-eater ', and if the ancient Irish 
bad no word corresponding to the Latin lupus, but said instead 
cú allaid, that is, ‘ wild dog’, it is clear that such a variety of 
forms is due to this superstition, the circumlocution in the course 
of time entirely replacing the original word. Very much the 
same state of things obtains for the weasel, called by all sorts of 
flattering circumlocutions in a majority of the European tongues,!: 
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and the rise of the use of proper names for a set of animals notice- 
able in the Roman de Renard, such as Reginhard for the fox, 
Isengrin for the wolf, Bruin for the bear, has possibly the same 
origin, although it goes without saying, of course, that such a 
theory can be advanced only for the oldest fund of the romance, 
whilst analogy explains the rest of the names occurring in that 
vast cycle of vernacular poetry. 

Let us now pass in review, necessarily briefly, the most impor- 
tant animals to which a cluster of various folk-beliefs is attached, 
without deciding always whether these are to be accounted for 
by the assumption of a popular growth or by the influence of 
learned tradition. 

The number of stories told about apes in Europe is naturally 
restricted and even then largely learned. In Africa and Indo- 
nesia, however, matters are quite different, and the belief that 

-the apes are men who refuse to speak in order not to be obligéd 
to work is a genuine piece of negro folk-lore. What is told in 
Europe about the various qualities of the ape is largely due to the 
fable literature of the Middle Ages, whilst still other stories prob- 
ably.arose as more or less truthful narratives of African hunters 
of which there existed a number as early as the days of Nero and 
probably even in the Egyptian empire of the Pharaohs. 

The folk-lore of the European bat, on the other hand, is not 
only abundant but no doubt entirely indigenous. There is the 
widespread belief that bats eat the bacon hung up in the flue or 
that they get entangled in women's hair, which latter super- 
stition could for obvious reasons not arise in the days of this 
writing. Nor is the animal absent from children's rhymes, 
witness the following specimen collected in Cornwall: 


Airy mouse, airy mouse, fly over my head, 
And you shall have a crust of my bread ; 
And when I brew and when I bake, 

You shall have a piece of my wedding cake, 


On the other hand, the well-known fable of the bat who in a war 
between the mammals and the birds chose the wisest part any 
reasonable person can take in a war (though the fable does not 
take this view-point) is unquestionably of learned origin. 

The idea that the hedgehog spikes apples by rolling about on 
the ground and thus carries them to its lair is a genuine piece of 
folk-lore and has no scientific basis whatever. The assumption 
that the mole is blind rests upon an incorrect or rather a super- 
ficial observation and has been disproved by modern science 

The róle of the domestic dog in folk belief is relatively incon- 
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siderable, no doubt because the animal has been man’s constant 
and familiar friend for thousands of years. Precisely the opposite 
is true of the wolf wherever it still exists. It is as a rule identified 
with the god of Death or with Death itself; its sight renders mute 
like the sight of a spectre. Its name must not be pronounced 
lest it be attracted thereby. Nor is it possible to neglect the long 
series of werewolf superstitions. On the other hand, if the fox is 
seen to be fairly prominent in folk-lore, this is largely due to 
literary influences, at least in Europe. It may be safely asserted 
that without the Roman de Renard and the fox fables we should 
not have one-tenth of all the fox stories with which we are now 
familiar. The full significance of this remark will come out still 
more clearly if we compare the réle of the fox in the folk-lore of the 
Far East, in China and Japan, where it is due to no literary cur- 
rents. It resembles, in more than one respect, the róle of the 
naga snake in India. Men marry fox-maidens in human shape, 
unaware, as a general rule, of their true character, or they enter a 
fox city, where life goes on much as it does among humans.14 
In other words, the fox of Eastern Asia is quite a different animal, 
folkloristically speaking, from the European fox. 

The character of the cat as the most recent of domesticated 
animals comes out clearly in its unusually important réle in pop- 
ular belief and superstition. It is distinctly a supernatural, an 
uncanny animal, connected with witches and the devil, to whom 
it is offered on certain occasions. Witches in particular are able 
to transform themselves into cats, and often enough they will 
ride on cats to their nefarious meetings. In certain story types: 
witches or other supernatural beings actually alternate with cats, 
as for example in the European variants of the story of the Death 
of Pan, familiar to all English readers from the narrative of 
Plutarch. Many of the cat variants of this tale hail from terri- 
tory either inhabited by Celts or having a strong Celtic sub- 
stratum, and in Celtic Europe in particular we meet with monster 
cats that must be fought by the hero in much the same fashion as 
a dragon isfought and killedin therest ofthe world. ‚King Arthur 
himself was fabled to have had such a fight with a monster cat.19 

Whatever folk-lore is attached to the lion is, in Europe at 
least, the outcome of learned influences, many of which are, how- 
ever, sufficiently old. It is not surprising that in India the tiger 
plays approximately the róle of the northern wolf; even were- 
tigers are known there. Of the remaining carnivora the weasel 
in particular is the subject of certain superstitious fears, as has 
been pointed out above, the result being a tendency to use cir- 
cumlocutions in the place of the real name of the animal. 
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Precisely why the hare has acquired a certain reputation and 
why this most timid of all animals can produce superstitious fear 
.is far from clear. Yet the hare is closely associated with 
witches and witchcraft and of a decidedly evil omen. It is not ` 
even certain whether this róle of the hare in modern European 
folk-lore can be connected with what Caesar says about the taboo 
in which it stood with the Ancient Britons, the less so because 
the territory covered by this class of superstitions by far exceeds 
the territory inhabited by the ancient Celts. 

The squirrel is chiefly a 'fire animal', ie. associated with 
stories relating how the fire was brought to earth by an animal 


for the benefit of man. The reason is unquestionably the peculiar | — 


colour of the animal. 

The domestic rat is classed as ‘ vermin’ generally and con- 
‚sidered as an instrument in the hands of the Evil One. In Pome- 
rania, a country with a decidedly Slavonic substratum, though of 
German speech, a king of the rats is known, a personification of 
the Evil Spirit presiding over the rats as over the other vermin 
meant to plague man. 

The mouse is principally a ‘ soul animal’; that is, the human 
soul when leaving the body in life or after death is reputed to take 
such a form. There can be little doubt that the mice of the 
legend of Bishop Hatto were originally but the souls of the 
innocent victims.!? 

The domestic animals, cattle, sheep, hogs and horses, while 
connected with numerous superstitious customs, have collected 
but little folk-lore about them which can be properly classed as 
‘animal lore’, no doubt for the same reason that accounts for 
the relative poverty of ' dog lore’. Horses—like dogs—have the 
power of seeing spectres invisible to man. Weird creatures will 
take on the shape of some domestic animal and appear about the 
village by night, usually announcing an impending epidemic. Nixes - 
will assume the shape of horses— witness the Scottish kelpie—or of 
bulls, as in the well-known legend regarding the origin of the Mero- 
vingians. The belief is doubtless fairly old, as may be judged from 
the Greek hippokrene and the horse and bull shape of Poseidon. 

The reputation of the Indian elephant for wisdom as found 
in quite a number of Indian stories is no doubt partly based upon 
solid scientific fact and only to a certain extent the outcome of 
poetic imagination and a certain amount of exaggeration. Very 
much the same is true of the musical qualities ascribed to the 
seal in North-western Europe, to the dolphin in the Mediterranean, 
as exemplified by the well-known legend of Arion, connected with 
the Mediterranean Apollo cult. 
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Bird lore is intimately linked with the various practices of 
augury already referred to. What led to this class of beliefs is 
most probably the simple consideration that aíter all the birds 
are closest to heaven.!? What is certain is that these beliefs in 
their unorganized form of ' superstition’ are far older than the 
pseudo-science which grew out of them and represents their 
organized form, the genesis of which would be unthinkable without 
the assumption of a considerable amount of priestcraft. It is 
natural enough, of course, that even in augury certain birds 
should play a more prominent róle than others. 

Birds of prey are by their very character, their strength and 
often enough also their size, most apt to attract man's attention. 
Hence the róle of eagles, vultures and hawks in universal divina- 
tion. Yet it is probably not for this reason that the eagle came 
to be the bird of Jupiter. It is more probably in its quality of 
‘thunder bird ' that it was first associated with the chief god of 

the ancient Mediterranean creed, and it is even likely that the 
eagle was Zeus himself in his theriomorphic stage.!? At the same 
time it is well to bear in mind that as the emblem of the Roman 
armies it makes its appearance late in the period of the Republic 
and was a mere imitation of Oriental models. The Roman 
eagle, of course, in turn furnished the basis for the various coats- 
of-arms of more modern states, and when in 1776 the National 
Congress in Philadelphia finally adopted a New World variety of 
that bird, it kept pretty well within the tradition, though by a 
- queer irony of fate the bird in question must be classed as a vulture 
rather than as aii eagle. Of that bird, more greedy and rapacious 
than any of its European confréres (if that is possible), one might 
well say with the poet: 


Du hässlicher Vogel, wirst du einst 
Mir in die Hände fallen, 

So rupfe ich dir die Federn aus 
Und hacke dir ab die Krallen, 


Benjamin Franklin, the story goes, had recommended the Thanks- 
giving turkey for the national emblem ; but in spite of its equally 
great appropriateness it was rejected by the Fathers. The vul- 
ture may have acquired.its functions in Roman ornithomancy 
by its habit of feeding on human carcasses. According to primi- 
tive logic it is thereby apt to acquire some of the qualities of 
man, ie. human wisdom. The ominous reputation of the owl is 
based entirely upon the weird appearance of that bird, its nightly 
flight and peculiar cry. . 

Hardly less important, in the history of divination, is the crow 
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family of birds, What accounts for their róle is, first, their 
peculiarity of feeding upon carcasses, second, their ability to 
, imitate the human voice.?9 

Why the pigeon generally brings ill luck is not known. The 
bird itself being a stranger in Europe, it may be supposed to have 
brought this ominous reputation with it from the countries of the 
Near East and ultimately from India, where it was most feared as 
a death-messenger. This is certainly true of the peacock, a bird 
known to have reached the Mediterranean some time near the 
sixth century before our era. Its lore merely accompanied it 
from India to Europe. So with the cock, likewise a new-comer in 
Europe and feared by the goblins no doubt long before it first left 
India. It may be conjectured that most of the superstitions 
connected with the chicken yard existed in the countries of Asia 
before they became current in Europe with the extension of 
chicken-raising.?! BER 

A considerable body of beliefs is attached to the cuckoo, ex- 
amples of which are to be found in every folk-lore collection. 
They are in part not easy to account for; yet most of them are 
probably far from recent. We know that the cuckoo was much 
observed by the ancient Greek peasant, and in Argos the bird 
seems to have shared with the eagle the honour of being a therio- 
morphic Zeus. 

As many strange traditions cluster about the slender figure 
of the wren. Whether the wren-hunting of the British Isles is 
indeed the survival of a wren-totem and a wren-sacrifice cannot 
be affirmed without further investigation, though such a survival 
would in itself be not altogether unlikely. Of unknown origin is 
the touching legend according to which the wren as well as the 
robin is credited with covering up corpses they may find in the 
field, a legend rendered by John Webster in these words: 


Call for the robin redbreast and the wren, 
Since o'er shady groves they hover 

And with leaves and flowers do cover 
The friendless bodies of unburied men. 


To this should be compared the function of the Bhárunda bird in 
Indian tradition. It is he who buries the Hyperboreans when 
these well-nigh immortal people die after a life of 11,000 years. 
With their strong beaks these birds are said to take up the corpses 
and to bury them in caves. 

No less important in folk-lore is the woodpecker family, The 
red woodpecker came to be associated with Zeus, no doubt because 
with its red crown it was a typical ‘fire bird '.*? 
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The halcyon or kingfisher appears to have been even better 
known to the ancients than to the moderns. The ancient fable - 
of the ‘halcyon days’ is one of those many tales that would 
honour the average bestiary. 

The belief that certain birds, particularly storks, are trans- 
formed men or capable of reassuming their human shape, occurs 
sporadically in Europe and appears to be essentially a floating 
motive connected with the migratory habit of the birds and their 
ability to find again, year after year, the place of their former 
abode. 

- Water-fowl more often than not become symbols of fertility, 
unquestionably on account of their connexion with the water. 
This explains the róle of goose and swan either as birds of the 
mother-goddess of old, the Asiatic Leto and the Roman Juno, or 
of the Dioscures, born from an egg.?? 

Lastly, the notion that birds are but forms assumed by human 
souls has its origin in the ability of birds to fly, an ability which 
they are supposed to share, in popular belief, with the human 
soul. As a matter of fact, the ‘soul bird’ is met with all over 
the earth, and the fancy at the base of this strange identification 
is unquestionably one of the most rudimentary of which the 
human brain is capable.?* 

Of the reptiles the snake has almost everywhere attracted most 
attention, and for a variety of reasons. There is first the ability 
of snakes to throw off their old skin, a process which untutored 
man identified with a process of rejuvenation. This led to the 
assumption that-snakes are immortal and is at the base of the 
myth of the Fall of Man with the snake as a chief actor. The 
story is neither of Hebrew nor of African origin (as Sir J. G. 
. Frazer assumed), but is found, with slight variants, in Magna 
Graecia, Attica, Mesopotamia, and as far east as India. So far 
as the available material admits of a definite conclusion, it would 
appear to have arisen in Mesopotamia and thence to have migrated 
both east and west, arriving in India no less surely than in Africa.?5 

The same characteristic, coupled probably with the dangerous 
qualities of the many poisonous snakes of the country, led to the 
well-known prominence of snake cult and snake worship in India. ?* 
Far more widespread is the curious notion that the souls of dead 
men appear in snake form, a belief common in South Africa no 
less than in India and in Ancient Greece.? Aeneas is inclined to 
regard a snake creeping out of the tumulus of the dead Anchises 
as an incarnation of his ancestor's ghost. If one remembers what 
an important part is played by the treasures buried with the 
dead, believed to belong to the dead and to be guarded by them, 
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since they would naturally resent a violation of their tomb, it is 

clear how snakes and dragons came to assume the róle of guardians 

of treasure, Traces of such a notion are found in many countries, 

“in India no less than in Ancient Iceland. The treasure of Fafnir 
as well as the magic ring of a wide-spread fairy tale discussed 
above are derivatives of this curious notion. From treasure 
trove to the finding of hidden water is not a far cry, and it will 
be recalled that the divining rod may on occasion serve either 
purpose. Some such train of thought probably connected snakes 
with springs and with water in general Hence the numerous 
tales hailing from various parts of the globe which relate how a 
dragon watches a spring and prevents the inhabitants from 
quenching their thirst." Usually it requires a human victim in 
return for its permission to approach the spring, and it is finally 
slain by the hero. : 

The idea that the dead, whether in snake form or not, know 
more than the living may account for the well-nigh universal 
folk-tradition that attributes to snakes certain supernatural 
powers which they may even confer upon man as a boon. Thus 
Melampos, Kassandra and Helenos become seers after their ears 
have been cleansed by snakes, whereupon they are able to under- 
stand the cries of animals and all the sounds of nature. In parti- 
cular, the ability to understand the language of animals is ascribed 
to snakes, and it may pass to man either as a free gift of the snake, 
as in the tale of the man who knows the languages of animals and 
of his curious wife, or by man's eating part of the snake's flesh, 
more especially its heart, as happens in the Norse story of Sigurd 
and Fafnir. 

. The belief that snakes are incarnations of dead ancestors 
accounts for the institution (if this term may be used) of the 
house snake, common in Ancient Rome but by no means unknown 
in Modern Europe.?? "The snake in question is of course a harm- 
less one; even so Pliny thought it a good thing that the fires 
of Rome, which from time to time wrought havoc among these 
snakes, diminished their number or at least prevented it from 
growing still larger. | 

By an extension of this notion, itself easy to understand once 

‘the character of the snake as a ‘soul animal’ is grasped, it came 
to be identified as the seat of the soul even of persons still in life, 
That is, the lives of human beings were thought to be bound up 
mysteriously with certain snake specimens, so much so that the 

- "death of the snake would have for consequence the death of the 
‚individual in question. This belief is well attested for ancient 

Rome, but no less so for the ancient Semites, the Mediaeval and 

17 = 
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modern Germans, the Celts, and the Finnish tribes scattered over 
the territory of what was once the Russian Empire.*? 

What accounts for the identification of the dead ancestors with 
snakes is probably again a piece of good observation combined 
with false logie: a snake creeping out of agrave. What is certain 
is that snakes and toads, precisely on account of their mode of 
life, came to be chthonic animals par excellence, personifications of 
Mother Earth, and there can be little doubt that all earth-god- 
desses at one time were anguimorphous. At a later period, when 
the divinities everywhere sloughed off their animal skin, the 
snake remained as the sacred animal of the goddess, hence the 
sacred snakes in the sanctuaries of Athena and Demeter. Yet 
long after that period the snake continued to be regarded as the 
chthonic daemon, and when at the building of Vortigern's tower 
the materials disappear mysteriously and over night, Ambrosius- 
Merlin is not long in finding two dragons, a white one and a red 
one, in a subterranean pond. On the Continent the same story is 
told about the building of a cathedral; but the snake is sometimes 
replaced by a toad. l 

The notion of snakes that may transform themselvesinto men 
at will and lead a vampire-like activity ?! is typically Indian. A 
certain type of tale knows of such a snake which transformed itself 
into a woman of rare beauty to marry a raja and to bring to rack 
and ruin his family and his unfortunate country. The story in 


: question migrated, besides, and is found as far west as the 


Caucasus.?? =... 

A common European belief, though occurring also in Asia and ~ 
America, hinges on the so-called snake-stone, that is, a precious 
jewel, sometimes a crown, which snakes (or one of them, the 
snake-king) are supposed to carry and which may be snatched 
away from them, though with the greatest danger for the bold 
man who attempts it.33 

Lastly, mention should be made of the identification, in many 
parts of our globe, of the snake with the membrum virile, a curious 
notion, though based upon an association easy to understand, 
which is reflected in a number of legends. The famous story of 
Olympias, the mother of the great Alexander, and the snake-god 
visiting her, or the Roman imitations about the conception of 
Scipio Africanus the Younger and Octavianus Augustus, will at 
once come to mind.*4 Tt is well to note, too, that in the ancient 
mysteries celebrating a iegdg yápoc the male principle was occa- 
sionally represented by a snake. 

Among the amphibia the toad has many features in common 
with the snake, since the popular fancy has evinced a peculiar 
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liking, or rather a dislike, for both animals. As most snakes are 
thought poisonous, so toads were credited with powers which they 
do not at all possess. As a matter of fact, the bite and touch of 
toads is generally believed to be dangerous. Exactly what led 
to the identification of the toad with the female organ ® is any- 
thing but clear, since a good deal of primitive symbolism is as 
yet a closed book to us, unless indeed we accept the various 
psychological fancies put forward in recent years with no 
more plausibility than the sun and moon mythology of the late 
Max Müller. : 
The folk-lore of fish, though but imperfectly known, is none 
the less sufficiently old. At all events, the Pythagorean pro- 
hibitions and the curious lore reflected on the pages of the fairly 
credulous Plutarch ** give us some notion of its character and 
‘meaning. What deserves to be emphasized is the fact that the 
notion of the Christian fast with its fish diet is neither Christian 
nor even Jewish but is derived directly from a fish taboo such as 
is known to have been in vogue in Syria, which is in turn 
closely connected with the Pythagorean prohibitions. How far 
such taboos existed outside of Syria, and particularly in the 
countries of the Occident, in pre-Christian times, is far from 
clear. Certain tale types; relating of men transformed into 
fish, may, in so far as they do not owe their present diffusion to 
migration, point to the existence of such taboos in former times,?? 
- Thelower animals, though naturally somewhat less prominent, 
still have their folk-lore. Insects, more particularly butterflies, 
are typical ' soul animals ', a peculiarity which comes out clearly 


^ in the various names given to the butterfly in most European 


languages. The spider may be an animal of good or of evil 
omen, according to the time of the day in which it shows itself. 39 

Mention has already been made of the theriomorphic divinities, 
all more or less connected with animal lore of some kind. When 
after the coming of Monotheism such deities were rudely identified 
with the Christian Devil, it was a natural consequence that quite 
a number of the animals formerly sacred to the inhabitants of 
Olympus and Walhal should now be devoted to the service of His 
Satanic Majesty. This is particularly true of the goat, very 
closely associated with the Devil. The chief reason is to be sought 
in the goat-shaped daemons of the ancient Mediterranean religion, 
gods like Pan, Faunus and the gay followers of Dionysos and 
partakers of his revels. Personifying, as they unquestionably do, 
the ever reproductive powers of nature, they were for that very 
reason held in especial abhorrence by the propagandists of the 
new faith ; and the goat, which, because of its amorous qualities, 
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had been deemed worthy of representing the powers of life-giving 
nature, quite naturally passed into the service of the Devil, once 
Nature herself was considered as something satanic. At all 
events, I am inclined to believe that this set of ideas is funda- 
mentally Mediterranean and that the goats of the Norse Thor are 
out of the game. 

Whether generally speaking such pieces of animal lore origin- 
ated independently or spread by migration is a problem which 
cannot be solved in a summary manner but must be decided from 
case to case. It is certain, however, that migration will account 
largely for the diffusion of a good number, probably of a majority, 
of them, What is urgently needed are charts indicating the 
geographical location of each. By a careful comparison of the 
distribution and the historical source material, so far as it exists, 
it should be possible to arrive at some conclusion. 
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